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Triad of Horace Studies 
I—Epist. 1.9 


mius, Claudi, nimirum intellegit unus 
ime facias. Nam cum rogat et prece cogit 
st ut tibi se laudare et tradere coner, 
peente domoque legentis honesta Neronis, 
scum fungi propioris censet amici, 
ossim videt ac novit me valdius ipso, 
Peuiem dixi cur excusatus abirem; 
mea ne finxisse minora putarer, 
tor opis propriae, mihi commodus uni. 
go, maioris fugiens opprobria culpae, 
ad urbanae descendi praemia. Quodsi 
itum laudas ob amici iussa pudorem, 
¢ tui gregis hunc et fortem crede bonumque. 


se thirteen lines’ Horace has hidden a num- 
ft very clever, perhaps joking ideas, which ap- 
ly have often escaped the commentators.” The 
ie of the epistle is clear; it is a mock-serious 
fof introduction (litterae commendaticiae) to 
us Claudius Nero, the future emperor Tiberius, 
lalf of Horace’s friend Septimius. Septimius, 
swhat bold but likable fellow, has obviously 
[Horace to introduce him. And so Horace com- 
But while doing so, he pokes fun at Septimius 
@ood-humored irony; and he even makes the 
ier by comparing himself to a timid country 
itor who, as a second for Septimius, hesitates 
) » with the clever (urbanus) city champion. 
Tit ot really was legentis honesta (that is, 
works that are written without guile) no 
enjoyed reading the poem. 


Septimius the Flatterer 


{, consider the way Horace treats Septimius 
—€ and unus in line one can be ren- 
ha number of ways. Perhaps the translatien, 

udius of course (nimirum) Septimius considers 
fully acquainted (intellegit unus) with how 
you think of me,” would emphasize the irony 
®situation. Septimius even attempts to force 
y flattery (prece) to fulfill his request of an 
tion. Then in the difficult lines five and six, 

3 is resolved (censet) that Horace shouid 

tor him; he, as it were, starts to push Horace 
B arena. For Horace has “more muscle” 

Ws) than Septimius. 

hention of valdius introduces Horace’s playful 

Mation of himself as a timid country gladi- 

'Wrestler. In line seven, he begs to be excused 
he fight (his timidity). I think the best ren- 

of lines eight and nine is, “I was afraid lest 
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anyone think my physical endurance poor, or won- 
der why I do not even see my own muscles. I seem 
to be the only person who enjoys my strength.” 
Finxisse minora is not strained; minora can refer 
to almost anything, and the meaning of finzisse is 
anyone’s guess. I think that minora refers to the 
opis that is about to be mentioned. Dissimulator, 
though meaning “hiding,” can also mean “over- 
looking’; and the opis can mean “physical” as well 
as “mental” power. Does Horace perhaps intend all 
the differences in meaning? Perhaps he does. 

In such a situation of embarrassment, Horace sees 
only one way to save himself. But let him say it in 
his own words: “After considering these things then 
all alone (ego), that I might ward off the greater 
evil of a charge of cowardice (opprobria), yes, I, 
just like a city-bred fighter, I have come down into 
the arena (descendi) to compete for the prize” (that 
is, the favor of Tiberius). 


Horace’s Word Play 


Horace presumes, now, that Tiberius is satisfied 
with the little picture of his self-conquest (depositum 
pudorem). And so he will risk the encounter. But he 
can not refrain from putting in a few more friendly 
jibes at Septimius as he introduces him to Tiberius. 
He uses the word iussa, a word meaning “command” 
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almost “force,” as well as “bid”; then he seeks to 
place Septimius in Tiberius’ grex, which probably 
included his entire troop of followers and not merely 
the select docta cohors. 

Finally, he calls Septimius fortem. Most of the 
commentators render this word together with bonum 
as a complimentary epithet analogous to the Greek 
xalov xayaiév. But they seem to avoid the obvious 
meaning of “strong” and “brave.” I do not think 
that Horace here means either of these. But I do 
think that the phrase can be translated, “a somewhat 
forward fellow but cultured.” Again, it is an am- 
biguous term used for an ironic effect. I do not 
doubt that Tiberius fully enjoyed it. 

With all his toying around with words, ideas, and 
metaphors, Horace probably accomplished his little 
mission, won his unlooked for battle; Septimius se- 
cured his position, and all three remained friends for 
a long time afterwards. 


Bellarmine College, Joseph T. Angilella, S.J. 


Plattsburg, New York 


NOTES 


1 For the text, see F. Klingner, Horati Opera (Leipzig 
1950); at an early date the epistle was entitled Septimium 
commendat Neront. For commentaries on the epistle, see A. 
S. Wilkins, The Epistles of Horace (London 1955) and A. 
Kiessling-R. Heinze, Q. Horatius Flaccus: Briefe (Berlin 
1914). 2 If we criticize the poem in the light of William 
Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (New York 1955), we 
may note especially type two; see p. 57: “an example of the 
second type of ambiguity, in word or syntax, occurs when two 
or more meanings are resolved into one. ... This is more 
common than any of the latter types. . . .” I have had the ad- 
_— of discussing this paper with Fr. Herbert Musurillo, 


1I—Carm. 1.5 
Despite Cleanth Brooks’s legitimate indictment of 
criticism based on the heresy of paraphase, let me 
briefly summarize what the ode “says,” because the 
framework of the poem bears upon my conclusion 
that the ironic tone dominates the poem’s form. The 
poet begins with a direct question to Pyrrha: 


(1) What youth is now enslaved by your charms? 

(2) Alas, because of inexperience, he does not realize 
how dangerous you are. 

(3) I am grateful for having escaped you. 


Within the poem, then, the poet shifts his gaze from 
the boy to Pyrrha to himself, though Pyrrha remains 
the center of his interest. 

The reader may conclude that Horace is express- 
ing concern for the present danger and future misery 
of the infatuated youth and relief that he, himself, 
has escaped; and perceiving the identification of 
Pyrrha with the sea, the reader may also find humor 
in the picture of the sedentary Horace escaped from 
Pyrrha personified as the depths. Though the poem 
undoubtedly does express concern and relief, I do 
not believe that the significance of the poem rests 
primarily on its explicit expression. Rather, the 
poem’s success is effected by its irony of tone, which 
in turn is achieved through the poet’s use of contrast. 
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Effective Use of Contrast 

The poet’s use of contrasts is immediately appar. 
ent in the antithesis of the boy, puer/ perfusus lig 
dis urget odoribus, to Pyrrha, simplex munditiis, Ty 
description of the boy not only emphasizes the x 
fected simplicity of Pyrrha but suggests her attry. 
tion. Later, the poet underlines the contrast by hig 
delineation of the girl and by the epithets applied) 
the boy. There are other contrasts: flebit in tay 
suggests the fleeting enjoyment of fruitur; coly 
(rosa, Pyrrha, flavam, aurea, nigris) are conspiq, 
ous. And the stress on words of liquidity is appare, 
In the first and second stanzas we are drenched jy 
them: perfusus, liquidis . . . odoribus, flebit (iy. 
directly), and aequora. In the last stanza wvida ay 
maris appear. The sentence Miseri, quibus/ inten 
tata nites, has been rightfully pointed out ag om. 
tinuing the metaphor aspera/ nigris aequora venti 
and nescius aurae/ fallacis. Indeed, the metaphy 
effectively unifies the poem, and the words venti, 
aurae, aequora, and the like, can therefore he i. 
rectly related to the metaphor. 

But the emphasis on contrasting sensory imagery 
has a significance beyond the nautical metaphor 
The primary purpose of the imagery is to arouse in 
the reader an awareness of the distinction betwen 
appearance and reality, specifically, between the fals 
and true Pyrrha. Thus, the nautical metaphor, 
sides unifying the poem, provides a legitimate reasm 
for the poet’s final gesture in “dedicating” his vesti 
menta, his prior concern with surface value, and it 
rejecting the girl who had so nearly enveloped hin; 
and the use of aurae (verse 11), pointing back b 
ventis (verse 2), lightly reinforces the suggestion 0 
the second stanza that elemental force (potenti/... 
maris deo) is concealed beneath Pyrrha’s surface 
attraction. And though we may well take aura 
(verse 9) as connoting the superficial glitter of the 
sea, we may also take it as Horace’s considerel 
judgment of Pyrrha’s character (and perhaps of he 
profession). Like gold, she can be desired and @: 
joyed, but never possessed. The line condenses tht 
poet’s disdain and a rueful appreciation of her valit 






































Contrast Continued 

The final statement, then, me tabula sacer. a 
with the emphatic position of me, “but, as for me 
leads us back to the contrast of the poet with tit 
youth, and explains the poet’s ambivalence betwet 
wry humor and contempt. The poet would have 
believe that he is now a detached observer, view 
the irrational action of a perfervid youth in 
with an inconstant woman. The intended com 
is between sophistication and naiveté, experience 
callowness. Note, for example, the juxtaposition 
.. . semper vacuam, semper amabilem, which t 
boy hopes will remain characteristics of Pyrrha, 
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shich Horace well realizes are inherent in her na- 

This naive expectation in the youth is rein- 
freed by the descriptive epithets insolens, credulus, 
yscius (and by implication, intemptata). Yet, con- 
yrsely, the very choice of words applied to the youth 
aaggests no such detachment by the poet. Gracilis 
isnot commonly a pejorative adjective, but it is here, 
wmbined with insolens, credulus, and nescius. The 
moet may wish us to think that he now stands free, 
wt the very violence of his immediate reaction 
nakes his position suspect. 


tniversity of Washington 












L. T. Wellein 





11J—Carm. 1.24 


In one section of his Dialogue des Morts, Fénelon 
shows us Horace and Vergil in Elysium conversing 
m matters poetic. Vergil, in his praise of the lyri- 
ist’s work, states that no man has ever given a 
‘appier turn to a phrase or made it convey a beau- 
tiful idea so tersely and delicately.” An ode that 
aemplifies Vergil’s encomium particularly well is 
the famous one addressed to him by Horace on the 
ath of his close friend, Quintilius. Unfortunately, 
'B the critics and commentators seem to be interested 
inthis ode of Horace far more for the doctrine stated 
atthe end of it than for its own deep feeling and 
tender sympathy, expressed throughout with a deli- 
acy that is worthy of Horace both as a poet and as 
a intimate friend of Vergil. To analyze the lyric 
with these factors in mind will be the purpose of this 
paper, and I shall be concerned throughout mainly 
with the points that seem to have been given little 
notice by many commentators. 
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Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
tam cari capitis? 


“What shame or limit can there be in longing for 
% rare a soul?” The keynote of the ode, yearning 
and grief, is sounded in the very first verse with 
tesiderio, and the rhetorical question heightens the 
diect of this mournful tone. Pudor, as Kiessling 
suggests, refers to the fact of the yearning itself and 
modus to the intensity of the yearning.? The latter 
word in this context is thus an enlargement on the 
sense of the former. The emphatic position of tam 
ari capitis, the assonance, and the falling rhythm 





















wer... Mid to the feeling of sorrow, while the choice of 
for me’ & Words introduces us to the intimacy which, as we 
with tle & ‘tall see, pervades the entire poem. Caput is a term 
betweet that implies both respect and affection, like the Greek 
haves "900 or xepady. Horace, however, is not satisfied 
viewing B “ith saying capitis alone, even though the idea of 
involved  “arness is included in the word in this particular 
contrast Context ; his use of the adjective cari adds the notion 
enceat’ f° “precious” or “rare,” a quality of Quintilius that 
sition! ® "¢ shall find emphasized again in the second 
hich tt & tophe. It may be noted that the first sentence 
rha,a0l  "Mttoduces all the elements that are to be developed 
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in the elegy—grief, longing, and intense sorrow at 
the loss of so rare a friend. Horace, moreover, gains 
Vergil’s immediate sympathy by forgiving the ex- 
cess which he, the poet, wishes eventually to mod- 
erate. ‘Why should anyone feel ashamed of his grief 
and longing, however unrestrained it might seem, 
when he has lost so dear a friend?” 


Invocation of Melpomene 


. . . Praecipe lugubres 
cantus, Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
vocem cum cithara dedit. 


“Take the lead in doleful song, Melpomene; to thee 
the Father gave a flowing voice together with the 
cithara.” 'Take the lead, says the poet, and by the 
double-entendre of praecipe he asks Melpomene to 
teach him how to follow in this mournful song. The 
triple u-sounds in lugubres cantus echo and accentu- 
ate the meaning of the phrase, while we find another 
bit of melody in the word Melpomene. The goddess’s 
voice, too, is as beautiful as her name—liquids™, 
connoting not only flowing, but clear, pure, and 
serene as well. Although Horace undoubtedly ad- 
dressed Melpomene (as he did, for instance, at the 
end of the first three books) simply because she of 
all the nine Muses had the most euphonious name, 
nevertheless it seems rather significant that the 
Muse of Tragedy should be invoked in this ode, the 
whole tone of which is tragic and mournful. 


Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 

urget! Cui Pudor et Iustitiae soror, 

incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
quando ullum inveniet parem? 


“So then, never-waking sleep presses on Quinti- 
lius! When shall there be found his peer in modesty, 
in justice and her mate, unfaltering devotion, and in 
outspoken truthfulness?” Ergo is the sigh that ex- 
presses well Horace’s (and Vergil’s) difficulty in 
realizing that Quintilius is really gone. At the end 
of the same verse this realization becomes stronger 
in the use of sopor, which connotes the depth of the 
sleep that has overwhelmed Vergil’s friend. 

And Quintilius must have been a rare friend, in- 
deed, for his were all of the sternest and finest 
Roman virtues. Pudor, used in the first stanza in a 
more general sense, has here all the power of the 
Greek aidac, trve self-respect and a sense of mod- 
esty that would have made Quintilius shrink from 
any shameful deed. His, too, was Justitia, the virtue 
suum cuique tribuens in the fullest sense, so inclusive 
a virtue that we find Cicero linking it with pietas, 
bonitas, liberalitas, benignitas, comitas, quaeque sunt 
generis eiusdem.2 No doubt the full Platonic concept 
of dexacootvyn, human perfection, is in Horace’s 
mind. The poet completes his eulogy by mentioning 
Fides, a -loyalty utterly incorruptible, and nuaa 
Veritas, frank, outspoken truthfulness. Medley here 
suggests the Greek adnOera, a- and AjAw, nought 
concealed.* It is interesting to note the skill with 
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which Horace avoids a mere catalogue of virtues 
(which my English version does not avoid). Wick- 
ham points out how the poet, in calling Faith or 
Honor the sister of Justice, implies that the two go 
together, and therefore that both were present in 
Quintilius.® Interesting, too, are the almost identical 
sounds of sopor and soror, concluding the first and 
second verses. The o- and u-sounds of lamentation 
in this stanza echo well Horace’s deep emotion. 


Quintilius a Loss to the Noble 


Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 

nulli flebilior quam tibi, Vergili. 

Tu frustra pius heu non ita creditum 
poscis Quintilium deos. 


“Regretted by many a good man and true his day- 
star set, but none bewailed him more than thou, my 
Vergil. In vain in thy devotion—alas! not thus was 
he entrusted— dost thou beg Quintilius from the 
gods.” Just as the quando ullum inveniet parem that 
concludes the second strophe recalls the cari capitis 
of the first, so does the repetition of flebilis in the 
third stanza develop the idea of desiderio with which 
the poem opened. We hear also an echo of Quin- 
tilius’s virtues in multis bonis, which implies the 
dead man’s own moral worth. The i-sounds, signifi- 
cant of weeping, in this strophe, pleasantly contrast 
with the low vowels of the preceding stanza. 

It is impossible to translate properly the last half 
of this strophe, which is a masterpiece in poetic 
economy of words—the “beautiful idea tersely con- 
veyed,” spoken of by Fé~elon’s Vergil. Pius includes 
both Vergil’s fidelity tov.ard his friend and his piety 
toward the gods, while frustra modifies in sense both 
pius and poscis. In the use of non ita creditum we 
find two ideas suggested, both of which fit the poem: 
“Quintilius was not entrusted to you by the gods, 
Vergil, on the condition that you should ask them to 
give him back after they had seen fit to take him,” 
and “Quintilius was not entrusted to the gods by 
you on the condition that they should take him 
away.” Though the latter reading gives a more 
definite meaning to frustra pius and keeps the agent 
in entrusting and asking the same,‘ still Horace may 
well have had both ideas in mind, since the words he 
uses exclude neither interpretation. 


Concluding Strophes 


Quid si Threicio blandius Orpheo 
auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 
num vanae redeat sanguis imagini, 
quam virga semel horrida, 
non lenis precibus fata recludere, 
nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi? 
Durum: sed levius fit patientia 
quidquid corrigere est nefas. 


“Indeed, if more enticingly than Thracian Orpheus 
thou shouldst play the lyre to which the trees gave 
ear, tell me, would blood return to the empty shade, 
which once and for all Mercury with his dreadful 
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wand has driven among the dark flock? (Not cop, 
plaisant is he, though we pray, to unbar the fates, 
‘Tis hard—but lighter does become through patie 
endurance what it is forbidden us to mend,” 

In the fourth stanza one notes a striking contray 
between the lyre of Orpheus with its sweet 
and the bloodless shades of the underworld driya 
about by Mercury’s dreadful rod. It is a contrast, 
music as well as of mood, for the combination ¢ 
vowels and consonants in the first two verses 
duces a soft, delicate, musical effect, while the lag 
two lines, harsher in sound and more mournful (th 
metrical ictus falls regularly on a’s), do not floy 
quite so smoothly as the first two. With the as yg 
incomplete thought of quam virga horrida in oy 
minds, Horace introduces the parenthetical non leni; 
precibus fata recludere; although there is no sp. 
tactical agreement, the play on virga (the rod) anj 
non lenis (unbending, not pliable) is interesting, 

While the preceding three strophes formed con. 
plete grammatical and thought units in themselves, 
the fourth stanza flows into the fifth. Our unpre 
paredness for this variation heightens the effect of 
the climax, particularly noticeable when the ode is 
read vocally, that is built up to the single worl 
durum. Not even an est occurs—nor is anything 
needed but this single word in this position to say 
everything that Horace wants to say. The heavines 
of the word with its double u-sound is resolved, both 
in meaning and in meter, by the lighter and mor 
flowing sed levius fit patientia. 




































Ode in Threnodic Form 
In form the ode is, in general, similar to other 
threnodies, such as Milton’s Lycidas or Ovid's line 
on Tibullus. Structurally, however, it is in itself 
rather remarkable. All of the images and ideas ar 
centered around Vergil, whose name occurs in tl 
very center of the poem. The expressions of syi- 
pathy in the first half of the poem are recalled, as! 
have already mentioned, immediately before Vergl 
himself is addressed. The last half of the ode deal 
with Horace’s words of consolation to Vergil, and the 
encouragement to resignation implied in the imag 
of Orpheus is strengthened and developed by th 
final encouragement to patient endurance. This 
structure can readily be diagrammed: 
Horace’s fuil 
sympathy 


Exalted eulogy 
of Quintilius 


Vergil’s sorrow 


(extnaton to 















Sympathy 







resignation 
Consolation = 





Encouragement to 
patient endurance 


(Continued on page 33) 
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“In Garments with Figures of Gold” 


Not long ago the present writer made the sugges- 
‘ion’ that in the epic poetry of the Greeks, and in the 
irre poetry of the best period, which was, of course, 
much influenced by the epic, poetic epithets ending 
in Soovos are really compounds not of @9pdvoc, 
“prone, chair,” but of 9géva, a plural word which is 
ed to designate figures woven into or embroidered 
upon women’s garments (cf. Schol. Theoc. Jd. 2.50). 
twas pointed out that in the Homeric poems the 
adjectives ending in -Oecvoc are always applied to 
female beings, usually those who are associated else- 
ghere in Greek literature with magnificently figured 
ments; yevod@gov0c, for example, is regularly 
applied to Hera, Eos, Artemis, or a Muse; and its 
val meaning is probably “in garments with figures 
of gold.” 

Not only pure lyric and epic poetry furnish pas- 
ages of interest in this connection. In the field of 
wmedy there is corroborative evidence. 


In the Aves of Aristophanes, we recall the brief 
gisode (904-959) in which a poet comes to the 
newly-founded city of Cloudcuckooborough. He has 
composed some “high-flown” verse for the new city, 
and he proceeds to recite samples. In his poetry he 
repeatedly calls upon or mentions a Muse or the 
Muses (905, 909, 918, 924, 939). He suggests (928- 
903) that a gift would be an appropriate recognition 
of his verse. Peisthetaerus bids a slave (or Euel- 
pides)) to give him a leather jacket of some sort 
(onoldda). The poet replies that his Muse is happy 
to receive the jacket, but he hints that she would 
like a tunic also. Peisthetaerus gets the point, and 
orders a yetwvioxos to be given to him. The poet 
accepts this garment also, and departs after uttering 
four more lines of verse for the new city (950-953). 
The first of these lines contains the word yevad- 
§povos: “Celebrate, O chrysothrone,” he says, “the 
quivering, shivering city. I have journeyed through 
snow-clad, draughty plains. Alalai!” 
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ode deal Since xevod0oov0s can be either masculine or 
1, and the feminine, editors have ascribed it now to the Muse, 
he imag § to Apollo. Typical of the interpretations of 
d by the translators and editors are: “Lady of the golden 





throne” (Merry) ; “Phoebus of the Golden Throne” 
(Anon.) ; “O Thou of the golden throne, Sing her, 
the quivering, shivering” (Rogers) ; “Seated on your 
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golden throne, Muse” (Frere); “Concelebra, O 
Apollo, aureo sedens in solio” (Didot) ; “Thou of the 
Golden Seat” (Way); “O Seated on thy throne of 
gold” (Wheelwright) .? It will be noted that three of 
these make no identification of the yevadPgovos. 
If our theory of the epithets in -Ogovocg is sound, 
the adjective here must refer to the female being, the 
Muse. That this is really the correct ascription is 
suggested by other details in the scene. Apollo, for 
instance, is not mentioned in the episode, but, as we 
have seen, the Muse is, several times. Also, it is the 
Muse who is specifically said to accept the jacket 
(93). Furthermore, the wording of the line which 
contains the epithet (950) is xAgjoov, & yovod0eove, 
an exact balance to xAjjoov, @ Mowtoa, the second 
line of the scene (905), with yovod@gove occupying 


the same relative position as Motca. 

There is, of course, the usual connection with gar- 
ments: the Muse, having now received a gift of 
clothing, is, expansively, yevodOecv0s. A “golden 
throne” would have been neither appropriate, in the 
“quivering, shivering city,” or amusing. 

In a sense, this use of the epithet is lyric, since 
the poet includes it in his verse; but it is important 
as occurring in comedy, in a burlesque rather than 
a serious situation. Its appearance here suggests 
that the rank and file of the Athenian people may 
have been well aware of the literal meaning of the 
adjective. 

Hunter College Lillian B. Lawler 
NOTES 

1 “On Certain Homeric Epithets,” PhQ 27 (1948) 80-84; 
“New Light on an Ancient oddess, ” CO 20 (1953) 48-49. 
2 Editions and translations cited in this paragraph are: W. 
W. Merry, Aristophanes—The Birds (Oxford 1904), notes 

p. 52; Anon., Aristophanes—The Eleven Comedies (New York 
1931} II 136, and also in Whitney J. Oates and Eugene 
O’Neill, Jr., The Complete Greek y om (New York 1938) 
II 769; Aristophanes: With the English Translation of Ben- 
jamin "Bickley Rogers (London and New York: Loeb Series, 
1930) II 223; J. Hookham Frere, The Acharnians and Three 
Other Plays ‘of Aristophanes; Translated (New York 1929) 
179; Anon., Aristophanis Comoediae (Paris 1877) 224;Arthur 
Ss. Way, Aristophanes in English Verse (London 1927 ) I 351; 


C. A. Wheelwright, The Comedies of Aristophanes (Oxford 
1837) I 254. 





Polybius, the greatest Greek historian after He- 
rodotus and Thucydides, stands on the border be- 
tween the great Alexandrian age and that literature 
of which Rome was the central inspiration.—Sir 
Richard C. Jebb, Greek Literature Primer. 
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EDITORIAL 





Ovid the Perennial: B.c. 43-1957 A.D. 


When the Roman Cicero, in his defense of the poet 
Archias (Arch. 8), spoke of the “unbelievable activ- 
ity of mind and flights of genius” (animorum in- 
credibiles motus celeritatemque ingeniorum) char- 
acteristic of the bard, he was quite unconsciously 
phrasing a tribute to the achievement of a poet yet 
to be born. For Cicero delivered his speech for 
Archias in 62 B.c. Nineteen years later, March 20, 
43 B.C., in the town of Sulmo, some ninety miles 
from Rome, there was born Publius Ovidius Naso— 
Ovid, as we know him in the English tradition— 
whose two-thousandth anniversary, therefore, falls, 
by the conventional reckoning, in this year 1957 A.D. 

The aging Cicero can hardly even have known of 
the birth of the infant destined to be so singularly 
favored with the gifts of the Muse, for the veteran 
orator fell by the hand of assassins in the same year 
43 B.c., on December 7, a short ten months after 
Ovid first glimpsed the light of the Italian skies. 
Even had he lived to see Ovid’s genius flower, Cicero 
would probably have been coolly unresponsive to his 
young contemporary’s achievements, for Ovid held 
a poetic tradition not to the orator’s liking. 

Ovid’s gifts were of a very high order, and the 
nimbleness with which he handled the difficult Latin 
hexameter and elegiac forms won him immediate ac- 
claim and renown through the ages. Yet the very 
peak of greatness he did not attain, for true literary 
merit supposes masterful treatment plus profundity 
of thought. And in this latter element Ovid is found 
lacking. He is shallow when he might have been 
deep, playful when he might have been serious. Even 
in that amatory verse with which we so commonly 
associate him—as seen, for example, in his Amores 
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or Loves—he displays no earnestness of feeling t, 
ward the shadowy Corinna whom the verses tele 
rate. The Amores as a work rounds out the traj 
tion including the earlier Gallus, Tibullus, and Py, 
pertius. Of these, we know Gallus only by name; hy 
the tender melancholy of Tibullus and the passionat: 
intensity of Propertius fade off, in Ovid, to a facile 
lightness which pleased his less discerning conten. 
poraries but struck fatally the elegiac tradition, 


His genius, however, expressed itself in a great 
output of works—the Ars Amatoria or Art of Loy, 
which later was the purported reason for hig bgp. 
ishment, at about the age of fifty years, to distay: 
Tomi; the Heroides or Heroines, letters of famoy 
heroines to their husbands or lovers; the Remediuy 
Amoris or Cure of Love; the Medicamina Facir 
Femineae, a hundred lines on ancient cosmetology; 
the Fasti or Festivals, dealing with the first six 
months of the Roman religious year; the Tristia an 
the Ex Ponto, works written in banishment. 

Apart from fragments and the like, these works 
represent Ovid’s literary output—if we include nov 
the one composition, completed but not finally edited 
before his banishment, which has more than any 
other assured his literary immortality—the fiften 
books of the Metamorphoses or Transformations, 
Some two hundred fifty stories of wondrous changes 
are here combined into a kind of unified framework; 
and the whole becomes a vast storehouse of story, 
expressed with the matchless ease and grace of a 
master, who here imparts to the stately hexameter 
a new lightness and flow of inimitable charm. 

These stories of his in his own day and in the 
long centuries which were to follow, when the story- 
teller was of supreme value in providing diversion 
and entertainment, more than all else assured his 
enduring fame. Perhaps it is chiefly because of them 
that Dante, who chose Vergil as his guide through 
the Inferno and Purgatorio, associates Ovid, in the 
fourth canto of the Inferno, with Homer, Horace, 
and Lucan—all of them dwelling, along with many 
other great spirits of the past, in the neutral Limb 
of those who have lived virtuously according to their 
lights but yet are not fit for heaven. Chaucer like 
wise (Troilus 5.1792), himself a master weaver of 
tales, associates him with a notable five: “Virgil 
Ovyde, Omer, Lucan and Stace.” 

It is not likely that this two-thousandth year wil 
to any great degree intensify or reduce the estab 
lished estimate of Ovid—a man whose singular te 
ents lifted him almost, but not quite, to the pinnat 
of greatness, a man marked, like Cicero’s bard, with 
“unbelievable activity of mind and flights of gemlls 
a man characterized by the discerning Quintilia 
(Inst. 10.1.88) as nimiwm amator ingenii sui— 
much a lover of his own wit.”—W. C. K. 
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Early Books and Their Makers 
The title of this paper stands in need of clarifica- 


if i, Permit me, therefore, to state that by “early 


ipoks” I mean those that were printed in the late 
arteen hundreds and throughout the fifteen and 
ssteen hundreds ; in addition, a few books which ap- 

in the seventeen hundreds and shortly there- 
ifter will be included. By “makers” of books I mean 
th publishers and editors. Both functions were 
iiten performed by the same man. It is not my in- 
ntion to delve deeply into any particular phase of 
te early press, but rather to record briefly a variety 
if observations which interested, amused, or an- 
noyed me in four decades of reading. 


Exaggeration by Editors 

H. Stephen, who printed the 1557 edition of 
Aeschylus, was eager to be helpful to the editor ; and 
y,as he himself assures us in the preface, he in- 
pected fifteen MSS. Competent text-critics have de- 
trmined that he looked at only one or two. The 
1528 Aldine Macrobius boasts of the improvements 
nade in the text, but it reveals only the correction of 
typographical errors. Bourdelot asserts that his 
1615 edition of Lucian had the benefit of two ancient 
MSS in the Royal Library of Paris, but these MSS 
were proved to be nonexistent. Bonicontrius boasts 
of the antiquity of his MS, on which the 1474 edi- 
tin of Manilius is based. Palaeography reveals that 
this MS was of very late date. The learned Avantius, 
who edited the 1517 Aldine edition of Seneca’s trage- 
dies, blandly informs the reader that he has cor- 
rected three thousand errors of the previous edition 
(credat Iudaeus Apella, non ego). Nor did Aldus neg- 
ket the elder Seneca, for his editor of the 1522 edi- 
tin of the Naturalis Historia solemnly declares in 
the preface: “I have slaughtered many thousands of 
monsters which had beseiged the territories of Sen- 
«a.” The 1557 edition of Theophrastus had a good 
advertising point: the last eight Characteres were 
sid to have been taken from an ancient MS. In fact, 
however, they were copied and altered from the 1551 
Aldine edition. Students of Greek tragedy will be 
both pleased and surprised to learn that the text of 
Sophocles was perfectly (italics mine) restored in 
1822 (Junta, Florent.). Harry and Shorey did not 
know this! How, then, do I know it? The printers 
onelude their Praefatio with: “profecto non vere- 
mur adfirmare, nobilissimum poetam perfecte, ple- 
Meque suo nitori restituisse.” 


Detraction of Predecessors 
All subsequent editors disparage the editio prin- 
“ps of Aeschylus, published by Aldus. Passages 
the Choephori are intermingled with the latter 
bart of the Agamemnon, so that the two plays ap- 
mar to be one, a condition which exists in some of 
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the ancient MSS as well. As late as 1823 an edition 
of Aeschylus (Wellauri, Lipsiae) was published 
which was based solely on the readings of earlier 
printed copies, which, according to the editor, had 
been examined “with incredible negligence” even by 
his famous predecessor, Schiitz. And yet this editor, 
who heaps abuse on his fellow editor, appears to 
have been wholly ignorant of Porson’s edition of 
Aeschylus, in 1795. The preface of the 1517 Auso- 
nius simply informs the reader that all preceding 
editions are full of errors, whereas this edition was 
compiled with the utmost care and trouble. In an 
edition of Epictetus (Noremb. 1529), the rather ob- 
scure Haloander accuses the learned Politian of 
“gross and unpardonable errors” in his Latin ver- 
sion of the Greek philosopher. The editor of Plu- 
tarch’s Vitae (Junta, Florent. 1517) congratulates 
himself on the correctness and excellence of his new 
book. He assures his readers that all preceding edi- 
tions “abounded in errors” (scatebant .. . plurimis 
mendis). Joshua Barnes, professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, won a high reputation for himself by his 
editions of Homer, Anacreon, and Euripides, as well 
as by other and more original contributions. When 
an admirer remarked to Bentley that Barnes under- 
stood and spoke ancient Greek as if it were his na- 
tive tongue, the great man replied: “Yes, I do believe 
that Barnes had as much Greek, and understood it 
about as well, as an Athenian blacksmith.” This 
judgment is probably too severe. Still, Barnes was 
a peculiar fellow. Mrs. Mason, a wealthy, but un- 
attractive widow, once came to Cambridge with a 
view to settling one hundred pounds per annum on 
him. Barnes said: “I will not have your money, un- 
less I can have you, too.” The happy widow made an 
instantaneous decision: “Very well, Joshua, any- 
thing you say is all right with me,” or words to that 
effect. They were married soon thereafter. I think 
they got along pretty well, for upon his death she 
erected a rather costly monument to his memory. 
My candid appraisal of the professor is that he was 
long on chivalry but short on common sense. Castel- 
lus, who published the 1517 edition of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, rewrote whole passages and filled up 
lacunae according to his whim of the moment. But 
he disarms all criticism, for he ascribes such errors 
as may occur in his book to the copyist of the an- 
cient MS. 
Size of Editions 

Compared with the large editions of modern 
books, all editions of the early press appear to be 
small. Aldus published large editions for his day: 
one thousand copies of Euripides, in 1503, and the 
same number of copies of the Epistulae of Pliny, in 
1508. Euripides’ Supplices was edited by Markland 
in 1763, in both Greek and Latin. Only two hundred 
and fifty copies were struck off, and only forty copies 
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of a grammatical treatise, which was intended to 
accompany the volume, ever appeared. These latter 
were distributed solely among the author’s friends. 
No wonder that Markland scribbled a note in one of 
these books, lamenting the lack of classical learning 
in his generation. Of pseudo-Homer’s Batrochomya- 
machia, two hundred and four copies in Greek and 
Latin were struck off by Maittaire (London 1721). I 
am inclined to wonder how many, or rather how few, 
readers this poem has today. Didot (Paris 1799) 
printed two hundred and fifty copies of Horace in a 
folio volume of 412 pages. The 1469 edition of Lucan 
(Sweyn. et Pannartz, Romae) appeared in two hun- 
dred and seventy-five copies. Only seventy-five folio 
copies of Lucretius were printed in Milan, 1807 
(Mussi), but five of them were on vellum. It is in- 
teresting to note that in 1471 (Sweyn. et Pannartz, 
Romae) Ovid appeared in two hundred and seventy- 
five copies, but in 1806 (Mussi, Parma) in oniy one 
hundred and three copies. The latter edition con- 
sisted of six volumes. The editio princeps of Pliny 
the Elder was produced in 1469, in Venice (de 
Spira), and it is a truly beautiful example of crafts- 
manship. The edition consisted of only one hundred 
copies. The editio princeps of Silius Italicus (Romae 
1471) consisted of two hundred and seventy-five 
copies. Bodoni published Tacitus’ Annales in three 
undated folio volumes, striking off only thirty copies. 
The margins are so generous that they would easily 
have held all the extant works of the historian. In 
1709 (Wilkes, London) Theophrastus’ Characteres 
appeared in the following number of copies: one 
hundred and three on paper and three on vellum. A 
sumptuous, two-volume, folio edition of Horace came 
from the Bodoni press (Parma 1793) in only one 
hundred and seventy-five copies. Six years later 
came the Didot Edition of Vergil in two hundred 
and fifty copies of five hundred and seventy-two 
pages each. 


Unfulfilled Promises 


In the Aldine Psalter, about 1497, the intention of 
printing a Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Bible is ex- 
pressed, but only one sheet of the project was com- 
pleted. The title of the Aldine Sophocles (1502) an- 
nounced some scholia which, however, did not ap- 
pear in this volume nor subsequently from the house 
of Aldus. When the same publisher produced the 
editio princeps of Euripides in two volumes in 1503, 
the title-page announced a commentary also, but 
these notes remained conspicuously absent forever. 
Still, there is something compensatory here: the 
title announced seventeen plays, but the edition actu- 
ally contains eighteen. The great H. Stephen, of 
Paris, promised to equip his Herodotus (1570 and 
1592) with notes, but these never appeared. The 
title-page of Bogard’s Memorabilia of Xenophon 
(Paris 1541) professes to give four books, but only 
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two appear in the volume. On the other hand, thy 
Oxford Homer, of 1800, contains a few Opis 
printed on large paper with twenty-two extra pages 
of variants for particular friends. 


Time Required for Printing 

Few facts are available here, but these indicaty 
clearly that great variations existed. Unfortunate) 
the circumstances which often caused delay are ng 
always revealed. The quickest printing output | 
know is that of de Spira, in Venice, 1469. He strug 
off the editio princeps of Pliny the Elder, consisting 
of one hundred copies, in the short space of thre: 
months. The printing of the Complutensian Polyglet 
New Testament was begun in 1502 and completed iy 
1514. By way of contrast, Erasmus’ Novum Tesi. 
mentum Graecum (Basil 1616), was executed within 
five months. In this instance, haste made waste, fer 
the book is full of inaccuracies. Aldus complain 
that he was able to strike off very few copies of his 
1504 Demosthenes, because he was delayed by vari 
ous obstacles for a period of three years in his efforts 
to perfect the edition. The situation is not clear, for 
some copies differ considerably from others. Either 
we must assume that two editions were printed in 
the same year, or that changes were made fre. 
quently, while the book was going through the press 
The latter phenomenon is not unknown in the early 
history of printing. This whole question was dis 
cussed some thirty years ago in connection with the 
1508 Aldine Pliny. 


Various Oddities 

Foulis, of Glasgow, in 1744, was believed to have 
published an immaculate edition of Horace. Tok 
sure, the printer made a supreme effort to catch ani 
eradicate every typographical error. As a shet 
came off the press, it was quickly conveyed to the 
College of Glasgow, where it was hung up for it 
spection, with a reward offered to anyone who de 
tected an error. But there are at least six erratail 
the book, of which the most glaring is found at the 
top of page 191, where the letter “S” is omitted in 
the spelling of the word EPISTOLARUM. Wha 
Froben published the editio princeps of Velleits 
Paterculus at Basel in 1520, it was believed to be! 
spurious work. The learned Asulanus, father-in-av 
of Aldus, declared that the Latin was unlike that of 
the Augustan Age in which the author flourishel 
In 1568 Corvinus published a folio edition of Liv, 
illustrated with wood-cuts, one cf which depicts! 
Roman siege with cannon and bombs. The fit! 
classical author published in the Russian Empl 
was Cornelius Nepos, in 1762, at Moscow. It may! 
interesting to note that the editio princeps of Neps 
was printed at Venice by Jenson in 1471, 
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Triad of Horace Studies 
(Continued from page 28) 


At this point, one can readily see what the ode 
auld lose artistically if Page’s criticism were fol- 
ped. He wishes that Horace had “omitted the first 
damza, With its weak and affected invocation of the 
mise” and begun with the “bold, vigorous, and effec- 
ive fifth line <ergo Quintilium . . .>, which would 
tgve been all the more effective if placed at the be- 
gming of the ode.”*? Not only would the sympa- 
thetic and psychological beauty of the introductory 
ines be lost, but the balanced structure of the whole 
ode would be destroyed. 


Personal Associations in the Ode 

Although a first glance at the ode such as we have 
jst taken reveals a good deal of its artistry, I do 
wt think we can get at the heart of this elegy with- 
wut taking full cognizance of the fact that it is ad- 
dressed to one of Horace’s most intimate friends, 
tp the man whom he once called animae dimidium 
nae (Carm. 1.3.8). It is only when one considers 
the ode in connection with the character of Vergil as 
ve know him that real interpretation can begin, for 
oly then does the poem take on depth of feeling 
and true sympathy. When we reflect on Vergil’s 
vell-known gravity and reserve, for instance, then 
we can appreciate more fully the virtues of Quin- 
tilius and the loss that the great poet must have felt 
at his death, 

Such qualities as pudor, justitia, fides, and veritas 
must have made the man who possessed them. carus, 
indeed, in the eyes of a poet whose own ideals were 
%0 lofty. These considerations explain why Horace 
has set no limit, no modus, to yearning and grief for 
% rare and dear a friend—and this was the modus 
that was Horace’s favorite doctrine, that pervaded 
ill his thinking from the first satire to the last 
epistles. In a poet’s poem such as this, too, the in- 
vocation of Melpomene, who is described as a poetess 
herself, becomes anything but “weak and affected.” 
tis an appeal for inspiration, which Horace now if 
ever longed to have. 


“Endurance” As a Basic Ideal 
Horace’s words of consolation likewise gain 


greater depth when one reflects that they are ad- 
dressed to Vergil, for Vergil’s own is the doctrine of 





three hundred years before the appearance of its 
Russian counterpart. 
_ Indeed, early books and their makers are interest- 
ing; the foregoing items are merely illustrative and 
have been chosen at random. Collecting early edi- 
is an exciting adventure, but it can become 
Mrilous: from bibliophile to bibliomaniac is just one 
thort, but expensive, step. 


Northwestern University Alfred P. Dorjahn 
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patientia. In his life of the poet Donatus (Vita Verg. 
18) mentions how Vergil was accustomed to say that 
no virtue is more fitting for a man than patientia, 
and that no misfortune is so grievous that a stout- 
hearted individual can not overcome it by enduring it 
patiently. The whole Aeneis is in reality a story of 
the hero’s patient and faithful endurance of all the 
trials and tasks sent his way by the powers of heaven 
—Multa quoque et bello passus dum conderet urbem 
(Aen. 1.5). The theme recurs constantly throughout 
the epic—a doctrine as typically Vergilian as modus 
is Horatian. 

The whole underworld scene is known to us from 
the Sixth Aeneis, while in Book Four we find Mer- 
cury driving the bloodless shades into Orcus (242- 
243). Vergil must have been particularly moved, 
however, by the reference to Orpheus, not a cold and 
distant allusion to mythology, but a reminder to him 
of the story he himself sang so beautifully and with 
such pathos in the fourth book of his Georgica. Per- 
haps he recalled how he had described the feelings of 
Orpheus on losing Eurydice for the second time; 
well might he have applied the beautiful simile to 
his own sense of loss: 


Qualis populea maerens philomela sub umbra 

amissos queritur fetus, quos durus arator 

observans nido implumes detraxit; at illa 

flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 

“a. et maestis late loca questibus implet (G. 511- 


Vergil’s Character in the Ode 

In Horace’s ode we see the great author of the 
Aeneis as a profoundly religious man, a quality that 
is reflected throughout his epic. In his loyalty to 
Quintilius he is called pius, and one can conceive 
readily the esteem Vergil must have had for this 
virtue of fidelity and filial piety, considering the 
frequency with which he applied the epithet to his 
ideal, Aeneas. The very last word in the ode contains 
both a delicate plea and a final word of consolation 
for the religious-minded, pius Vergil. Nefas— 
“though to your grief there need be no limit, my 
Vergil, it is forbidden by the gods to try to mend 
things, and so to cherish such hopes is wrong.” 
Perhaps Vergil was reminded of his own striking 
words of resignation, one of the most impressive of 
his beautiful and “pathetic half lines”’—dis aliter 
visum (Aen. 2.428). 

Campbell remarks that “even an elegy has become 
in Horace’s hands an admonitory address against 
over-indulgence in grief.”® Written to anyone but 
Vergil, the poem might be just that. Analysis, how- 
ever, reveals it as a masterpiece of tender sympathy 
and consolation, for Horace has perfectly adapted 
all his expressions of compassion to the whole char- 
acter of the person he is addressing. I know of only 
one other Latin poem that approaches the very 
personal sympathy expressed in Horace’s ode and 
that avoids at the same time any inartistic, senti- 
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mental comments on the emotion, which are so fre- 
quent in this type of poetry. It is one of Catullus’s 
finest and most tender lyrics, addressed to his friend 
Calvus on the death of the latter’s young wife. 


Si quidquam mutis gratum acceptumve sepulcris 
accidere a nostro, Calve, dolore potest, 

quum desiderio veteres renovamus amores 
atque olim amissas flemus amicitias, 

certe non tanto mors immatura dolori est 
Quintiliae, quantum gaudet amore tuo (96). 


Horace and Catullus 

Though the piece lacks the chiseled perfection of 
Horace’s ode, the two poems have more in common 
than the coincidence that the deceased loved ones 
have the same nomen. The expression of sympathy 
turns around the intimate friendship between the 
two men, as indicated in veteres renovamus amores 
and amissas flemus amicitias. Just as in Horace’s 
ode, the first lines deal with the poet’s own sympathy 
and the last verses with his words of consolation. 
The important thing to note, however, is the genuine- 
ness of both Horace’s and Catullus’s sympathy, in 
the full sense of that word—and their sympathy is 
fully personal. Their compassion, though expressed 
in the traditional elegy, is not a matter of form or 
convention, nor does it give the impression of having 
been superimposed on the poem (an impression, for 
example, with which Milton’s Lycidas has always 
left me). It is this balanced combination of genuine 
inspiration and artistic technique that results in 
great art. 


O qui complexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt! 
Nil ego contulerim iucundo sanus amico (Sat. 1.5.44-45). 


To see Horace in the rédle of a compassionate 
friend as well as a great poet makes those oft-quoted 
joyful embraces of friendship take on a new mean- 
ing, for the ode we have analyzed is an incomparable 
expression, straight from Horace’s heart, of his 
esteem and love for a friend at a time when friend- 


ship is needed most. Tad W. Guzie, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


NOTES 


1 Cited by Alfred Noyes in Horace: A Portrait (New York 
1947) 279. 2 Adolf Kiessling, Q. Horatius Flaccus (Berlin 
1901) 1115. 8 Cic. Fin. 5.28. 4 William Medley, Interpreta- 
tions of Horace (New York 1910) 46. 5 E. C. Wickham, 
Horace (Oxford 1904) 158. 6Ibid. 7 T. E. Page, Q. Horati 
Flacci Carminum Libri IV (London 1898) 188. 8 Archibald 
Y. Campbell, Horace: A New Interpretation (London 1924) 
223. 





Boni quippe ad hoc utuntur mundo, ut fruantur 
Deo; mali autem contra, ut fruantur mundo, uti 
volunt Deo.—Sti. August. De Civ. D. 15.7. 





Sed quoniam longinquis per hiemem noctibus in 
agro, sicut dixi, terrae Atticae commentationes 
hasce ludere ac facere exorsi sumus, idcirco eas in- 
scripsimus Noctium esse Atticarum.—Gell., Praef. 4. 
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Breviora 
An African Achilles 


From divine conception to apotheosis, the pattern of the 
Greek Hero is fairly established and does not lack np 
Hellenic parallels in abundance. But “hero“ to us 
little more than physicai strength, more or less ennobled by 
moral vigor, and the celebration of our heroes often has as 
little deifying implication as the apotheosis of the 
who carried the winning touchdown. But when a leader, 
comes after his death a symbol, a Lee, or, to turn from th 
realm of physical struggle, a Gandhi, the popular Wort 
hero may slip into its ancient meaning. 

Of Greek heroes there are two pre-eminent: one who bk. 
comes almost a major deity, and one who is far more h 
and indeed only lately and locally (or by Lycophron) deified 
at all. Achilles, being of almost human proportions ag he ; 
all too human in character, is denied the underworld agg, 
ciations had by Heracles, Theseus, and Orpheus, even 
his mother is an immortal and his father something rath, 
like a Finnish wizard; and any modern hero is likely to log 
altogether the benefit of preternatural circumstances, 

The hero whose career is the pretext for this paper, wy 
indeed, a resolute materialist in a world whose enormoy 
“preternatural” resources were marshalled only against hin 

e has been dead less than one hundred and thirty yearn 
though his name is by no means dead—and he was an Afriea 
negro. 

Classical scholars, except those who cannot escape Fram, 
are not likely to seek Bantu parallels for Homer; and in em. 
paring the Zulu king Shaka to Achilles, I admit that th 
cultural differences between modern Africa and the Homeri 
world are great; as great, perhaps, as the distinction le 
tween “civilization” and “barbarism.” “A magnificent bar 
barian, outside the circle of civilization, though highly r. 
spected for his prowess. He keeps up the old practice of 
making elaborate and costly offerings, including human vi 
tims. His treatment of the body of a slain enemy is ofa 
piece with this, as is his furious and ungovernable anger’ 
The description is, of course, of Achilles, and the words are 
adapted from H. J. Rose in the Oxford Classical Dictionary, 

In these characteristics honors are about equally dividel 
between the Greek and the barbarian, for though Shaka, more 
rational, took little interest in corpses no matter how ill he 
may have thought of their previous tenants, the total of his 
human victims, sacrifices either to his insane grief, his trar- 
sient displeasure, or grudging concessions to the spiritual 
arm, was rather greater than the offering to the manes of 
Patroclus. Battle casualties to the credit of either are no 
reckoned here, but Shaka’s total would fill rather more than 
a thousand ships of Homer’s day or his own. If we point out, 
further, that Shaka’s birth also was strange and rare; that 
each hero was unmarried but father of a single son; thi 















































































































































each was dependent upon his mother; that each had om & 1g West 
fellow warrior as single friend; and that both died in th § 9399, Jo 
fullness of power and military reputation; the parallel & JF tydom, 
tween Achilles and Shaka may seem somewhat stronger. land, Nev 
Similarities of detail in the careers of the Greek and tit All w 
Zulu hardly affect the traditional pattern of the hero, but? & ine pists 
few may be noted. Shaka’s reception of ambassadors frit & with the 
the Great King who claimed a nominal suzerainty over hit- BF writers 
in this case George IV—is no less dignified than Achilltss tapes oy, 
reception of the emissaries from the évat dvdeav. The of the F 
of both heroes has been embroidered with early instances BF out 9 ey 
prowess. The mothers of both, offended, withdrew from the BF such a ¢ 
father’s house. But students of the classics will have ™ & ber of ¢ 
difficulty in finding iikenesses to Greek legend, not excl present. 
Homeric, almost as striking as the contrasts between ™ & portunit 
African and Hellenic traditions. Nor is the traditional hero & tion ma 
content the only part of Ritter’s Shaka that might be stim BH Ancions 
lating to, classicist thinking. The Cambridge anthrop0 i 9 i 
long ago made us aware of the interest in the institutions, I” 
primitive peoples; it is nothing new, for example, to ie the que 
in the scrutiny of the Athenian ephebi an analogue martyr 
puberty ceremonies of primitive culture the world over. the may 
Like Homer, the biographer of Shaka is interested century 
military matters, and it is only here that our contemporl] hypothe 
chronicler is willing to give some rein to his perso tin de |] 
tions, and even to allow the preternatural at least a chance: i8 follo 
to speak, as it were, for itself. Over military 0 ; 1673-16 
and tactics, Ritter stays not long, but longer; when @ bas Tho 
falls, Ritter shows that, having soldiered himself at the be es 
end of the ages of personal combat, he knows how the the nit 
man looked. But of greatest interest in a comparison Conside 
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. and Shaka is the forging of the assegai, the weapon 
rtich Shaka created, and to which his troops owed an ad- 
comparable to that enjoyed by the sword-wielding 

joman legionary. There are one or two more highly dramatic 
‘jeg in Shaka, but the journey of the hero to the smith, 
ud his traffic with pr agen: men Heinys gone and = fairly 
‘torical form, one 0: e great ronoz of heroic poetry. 
ioral , Kiffin Ayres Rockwell 
versity of Illinois 
sewed NOTE 

1B. A. Ritter, Shaka Zulu (London 1955) ; reviews, Times 
(london, July 28, 1955) 3e, and Times Literary Supplement 
(October 28, 1955) 641. Sources for the Achilles legend out- 
side Homer are given in the usual handbooks, and very fully 
in Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie: I1 Landschaftliche 
Sagen (Berlin 1920) 65-83, 





Index Number of Folia 


Distinctive in its interests, Folia has appeared currently 
ws Vol. 9, No. 2 (1955). With a subtitle of Studies in the 
Christian Perpetuation of the Classics, it has, as pg rm 

izations, The Catholic Classical Association of Greater 
New York and The Catholic Classical Association—New Eng- 
land Section. The present number includes a cumulative 
Index for volumes 6 through 9 (pp. 121-130). Appearing 
ikewise are articles, as follows: “The Riddle of a Plural 
(Genesis I, 21): Its History in rn ae H. H. Somers, 
§J. (pp. 68-101); “A Note on the Two Ways,” by H. A 
Musurillo, S.J. (pp. 102-106) ; “A Note on the Epithalamium: 
Hebrew-Hellenic Associations,” by Donald Devine, S.J. (pp. 
107-118); and, under a section For the Teacher, a study en- 
titled “The Know-English Contest: Means to an Adequate 
Voabulary,” by Sister Thérése, S.N.D. (pp. 114-120), re- 
printed from The Catholic Educator (December 1955). 

With nine volumes thus completed, Folia—deserving, as it 
does, a wider attention than it has actually received—may 
lok forward with confidence to its tenth anniversary volume. 
Manuscripts may be sent to the Reverend Francis Climm, 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, New 
York, or to the Reverend Joseph M-F. Marique, S.J., Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts, both of whom are 
members of the Editorial Board. Subscriptions ($1.00 per 
year) may be sent to Miss Margaret Ann Norton, 70 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 





Book Reveiws 


Three Works on Christian Writers: P. Th. Camelot, O.P., 
lonace d’Antioche, Polycarpe de Smyrne, Lettres; Martyre 
de Polycarpe. Sources Chrétiennes. Paris, Editions du Cerf, 
1951, * 285. Hilda C. Graef, St. eg of Nyssa, The 
lord's Prayer; The Beatitudes. Ancient Christian Writers 
18, Westminster, Maryland, Newmar. Press, 1954. Pp. v, 210. 
$3.00, John J. O’Meara, Origen, Prayer; Exhortation to Mar- 
tyrdom. Ancient Christian Writers 19: Westminster, Mary- 
land, Newman Press, 1954. Pp. vii, 253. $3.25. 

All who are interested in antiquity, and in particular in 

history of the early Church, should become acquainted 
with these two series of translations of early ecclesiastical 
writers, The Sources Chrétiennes series has certain advan- 
tages over the Ancient Christian Writers in that the volumes 

French series may be purchased either with or with- 

out a critical text of the original, and in that there has been 
a demand for these texts and translations that a num- 

ber of them have already gone into a second edition, In the 
present volume, for example, Father Camelot has had the op- 
portunity of checking his own first edition with the transla- 
fon, made by Father Kleist of these same authors for the 
nent Christian Writers. In discussing the date of the 
mee of hor hee Camelot seems to favor the year 
» 48 Suggested by H. Grégoire, though he admits that 
question is still open (p. 299). This late date for the 
the om of Polycarp would, of course, raise the date of 
ont ydom of Ignatius into the late second decade of the 
ry. E. Griffe has since shown the frailty of Grégoire’s 

te de Le and favors the traditional date of 155/156 (Bulle- 
nt littérature Ecclésiastique [1951] 170-171). In this he 
loser by P. Meinhold (‘Polykarpos,” RE 21.2 [1952] 


Though not so well known as the letters of Ignatius and 
ravearp , the four treatises translated in volumes eighteen 
tiderea of the Ancient Christian Writers may justly be 

to be among the classics of Christian antiquity. 
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The first of these consists of five sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer by Saint Gregory of Nyssa; the second, of eight ser- 
mons by the same saint on the eight beatitudes; the third, of 
a rather extensive tract by Origen on prayer in general and 
the Lord’s Prayer in particular, along with a discussion of 
the disposition one should bring to prayer; and the fourth, of 
a re exhortation to constancy in the face of persecution, 
directed by Origen to his friend and patron Ambrose and the 
priest Protectetus. 

Of the four works, the Exhortation to Martyrdom is per- 
haps the easiest for modern readers to understand and ap- 
preciate. It clearly shows Origen’s own lasting enthusiasm 
for the grace of martyrdom. With a wealth of scriptural quo- 
tations to substantiate his arguments, noster Adamanttus, 
or “our Iron-Man,” gives clear and cogent reasons for bearing 
the torments and tribulations which may accompany the 
profession of the Faith. 

Origen not only has left us some beautiful thoughts with 
regard to prayer, but he has also included in his treatise 
some very practical hints for the exezcise of the art. In this 
he is a better master than Gregory, who frequently seems to 
be carried off the course by his over-subtle speculations and 
his delight in a rhetorical phrase. 

Despite the beauty and the importance of these works, they 
are not particularly easy to read. They also manifest the 
theological deficiencies of the authors. Saint Gregory’s as- 
sumption that the beautitudes represent a kind of ascending 
ladder of perfection upon which the spiritual life is to be 
based is clumsy, but harmless. Origen’s puerile belief that 
the evil spirits are nourished by the savor of sacrifices and 
the smoke of incense is easy to spot. But there were a 
number of philosophical concepts which Origen and Greg- 
ory derived from the Neo-Platonists and applied to Christian 
theology which were dangerous in the extreme, and which 
were subsequently condemned. In these works we find, for 
example, expressions of Origen’s belief in the preexistence of 
souls, and more or less direct hints to both Origen’s and 
Gregory’s conviction that there would be a final reconciliation 
of all creation, when even the evil spirits would be restored to 
the divine favor. 

These difficulties have on the whole been taken care of in 
the notes, which are of a high a and historical 
character, but which, perhaps, with respect to the volume on 
Gregory, could have been more philvsophically and theologic- 
ally acute. In discussing the mysticism of Gregory (pp. 16- 
18), Miss Graef follows very closely, though without specific 
reference, the exposition of M. Viller and K. Rahner, Aszese 
und Mystik in der Vaterzeit (Freiburg 1939) 136-139. (This 
ey Oe due to the fact that she is relying upon an article by 
F. Leys which I have not seen.) However, she departs from 
them in the following statement which seems to deny the 
whole controversy with regard to the nature of infused con- 
templation: “In the act of mystic contemplation man imme- 
diately apprehends the eee, pure in the reflexion of his 
own image, and so he does not heed the discursive reasoning 
of ordinary knowledge” (p. 18). How can one hold that 
there is an immediate cognition of God, that is, sine medio 
in such an experience, as some theologians have maintained, 
and at the same time postulate a medium in quo for such a 
cognition, as the majority of modern writers hold? But these 
a, subtleties that will probably not bother the ordinary 
reader. 

M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Johns Hopkins University 





Two Studies on “Living Latin”: Aemilius yp agg S.J., 
Exercitationes Variae Stili Latini (vol. III of Latinitas Peren- 
nis). Rome, Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, 1956. Pp. vii, 
490. A. D’Elia, S.J., Latinarum Litterarum Historia. Naples, 
M. D’Auria, 19522. Pp. xii, 306. 

These two oy pers oy volumes are indicative of a real 
interest in “living Latin” in Italian circles. They should be a 
valuable addition to any classical library. Father Sprin- 
ghetti’s first volume was an excellent anthology of 
writings of the last five centuries (see The Classical Bulletin 
28 [November 1951] 11). His second was a well-written 
manual on Latin — (see The Classical Bulletin 31 [Janu- 
ary 1955] 36). In this third volume he demonstrates his own 
fluent Latinity by furnishing us with a translation of the 
first eight chapters of Alessandro Manzoni’s classic J Prom- 
essi Sposi, printed so as to face the original, as in the Loeb 
and Budé series. Not content with the Latin translation, 
Father Springhetti gives an English version (Colquhoun, 
1951) below the Italian and a French version (Martinelli, 
1875) below the Latin. In the introduction he gives a few 


atin 
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practical rules for one qui... conversionem hance nostram 
non curiositatis causa, vel severo censoris supercilio, sed 
studio latinae eloquentiae comparandae, legere voluerit (pp. 
v-vi). In fifteen closely-printed pages at the end of the book 
phrases from classical authors are cited which were used as 
models in the translation. 

Father Springhetti is professor of Latin at the Gregorian 
University and at the Pontifical Ecclesiastical Academy in 
Rome, where candidates for the diplomatic corps of the 
Church are required to exercise their ingenuity by translating 
items from the daily papers into classical Latin. As a sample 
of Father Springhetti’s own skill, we may quote the introeduc- 
tion to Chapter ii: 

Princeps Condaeus alto et continenti somno noctem, quae 
Rocroiensi pugnae antecessit, traduxisse fertur: sed, primum 
defatigatus erat; deinde omnia quae opus essent ordinaverat, 
quidque sibi matutino insequentis diei tempore agendum esset, 
statuerat. Dominus vero Abundius nihil aliud etiamtum 
sciebat, nisi crastinum dies pugnae erat; ideoque magna noctis 
pars anxie consulendo impensa est (p. 79). 

Father D’Elia’s Latinarum Litterarum Historia is the 
answer to a pressing need for students who have had some 
years of Latin but who cannot yet read the classical authors 
with much facility. In a clear but pleasant manner the author 
gives an accurate summary of the whole of Latin literature 
and thus affords the reader an opportunity to perfect his own 
knowledge of the language while picking up a great deal of 
useful information about Roman authors. The following de- 
scription of the style of Sallust should illustrate the merits 
of the book (p. 146): 

Sallustius, Thucydidem secutus, orationes in suas historias 
inducit, quae, cum sane aliquando commenticiae sint, ad 
hominum naturam cognoscendam et ad res ipsas magis 
magisque illustrandas magnopere cunducunt. 

Eius stilus clarus, pressus, rapidus, sententiis redundans, 
non Ciceronis numerosam orationem sectatur, sed potius 
abruptum genus dicendi, a quo exoritur illa brevitas, quam 
Quintilianus immortalem velocitatem appellat (Inst. X, I, 
102). Adest in eius scriptis quaedam vetustas verborum, 
quam quidam reprehendunt, quidam vero excusant, cum 
aliquem leporem in historiam inducat. Nihil mirum igitur si 
Quintilianus (loc. cit.) eum Thucydidi opponat; Tacitus: 
“Primum Romanorum florentissimum auctorem” proclamet 
(Ann. III, 30), et a Martiale appelletur: “Primus Romana 
Crispus in historia” (Epigr. XIV, 191). 

Probably no better commendation could be found for this 
admirable little work than the letter of Cardinal Pizzardo to 
the author which prefaces it, and which ends with the follow- 
ing hope: Confido fore ut opus tuum honestissime ab omnibus 
excipiatur, maxime vero a Seminariorum Moderatoribus, in 
quibus sacri ordinis alumni litterariis et philosophicis dis- 


ciplinis instituuntur (p. vii). M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Johns Hopkins University 
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Leo M. Kaiser, 
T. Maccius Plautus, The Captives: Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 


This popular edition of the Captivi, hereto- 
fore available in mimeographed form, has 
now been planographed in a new and at- 
tractive format, with slight revisions. 


Orders may be placed now, for delivery 
at once. 


Address: THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, 


3647 West Pine Boulevard 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 


Price: $1.25 per copy, plus postage. 
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